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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF WETHERSFIELD, 
HENRY COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 



By Charles T. Little. 

Historical sketches of Wethersfield township and 
Henry county, presented to the Old Settlers at Wethers- 
field, August 31, 1911 by Chas. T. Little. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen and the old set- 
tlers of Wethersfield township : 

I take pride in paying a tribute of honor and respect 
to the old settlers of this or any other community, for 
in my opinion, next to the old soldier who has laid down 
his life to protect his country in its time of greatest peril, 
comes the old settler who has faced the privation and 
hardships of those early days, that we the younger gen- 
eration might reap the benefits that are a result of that 
long drawn out struggle. 

We honor the old soldiers, which is proper and right, 
and have sons of veterans to represent them in their ab- 
sence—why not have sons of old settlers who consider 
it their duty to commemorate the name of those who stand 
next to the old soldier in honor and fame. 

I am thankful that it has been my privilege to be born 
and raised in one of the grandest old states in the Union, 
for the sun never shone on a better land than on that 
which we have the right to call Home, Sweet Home. 

We should feel grateful to those old pioneers who have 
chosen this locality and laid the foundation of this com- 
munity, for God might have made a better and more 
beautiful country than this ; but he never did. 
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It is best that the rising generation of our community 
should not forget that seventy-five years ago, the lands 
of this county were a part of a vast wilderness extending 
from the eastern limits of the great Mississippi valley 
to the wave lapped coast of the Pacific, and that the 
territory embraced in our county which we now proudly 
call home was the rendezvous of savage and wild beasts— 
For two reasons it is best to remember these facts, first, 
that we may keep fresh in our hearts, the cherished mem- 
ory of those early frontiersmen, to whose courage the 
present prosperity of the township may be traced, and 
second that we may compare "then" with "now" and 
realize the extent of the achievements that make the rapid 
progress of the American people. We are becoming so 
familiar with modern improvements that we lose sight of 
the fact that there must have been a beginning, a struggle 
between want and prosperity, a period of hardship, 
privation and great danger. 

It is when we come in contact with the old settler, the 
living evidence of that early condition, that we stop to 
think of a time when not a railroad, a house, a barn, a 
fence, a store, or even the sound of a domestic fowl was 
to be seen or heard here, while we now look over a surface 
of country dotted with farm houses and see what cities 
have sprung up and marvel not at the railroads and other 
modes of travel, such as automobiles, airships, etc., and 
the telegraph and telephones which connect us with our 
comparatively near neighbors on the Atlantic and Pacific 
shores, and when we note the many comforts and luxuries 
that are ours and that were never dreamed of by the 
pioneers, we realize that we are indeed heirs to a legacy 
of ingenuity, enterprise and thrift and all the attributes 
that make civilization perfect. 

It is therefore appropriate that the old settlers of this 
vicinity meet at least once a year to renew the incidents 
of early days and that others join with them to do honor 
to their memory. 
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The town of Wethersfield was laid out in the spring 
of 1837 by Rev. Joseph Goodrich, John F. Willard and 
Henry G. Little, seventeen years before Kewanee was 
located. 

Eev. Joseph Goodrich erected the first cabin in the 
colony in January of 1837. Soon after other log cabins 
were erected by Henry G. Little, William T. Little and 
others. The second dwelling in the colony was erected 
by Sullivan Howard, it being built of lumber that was 
hauled a distance of seventy miles and according to the 
records, this was the first frame house erected in the 
colony. A little later and other settlers began to come, 
and although there were scattered settlements in different 
directions especially to the north, yet all interests cen- 
tered in Wethersfield. 

They came here for their mail, to the shops to have 
work done, and after the stores were established they 
came here to trade. The children were sent here to 
school. 

The first election in Wethersfield was held at the 
home of Henry G. Little on the first Monday in August, 
1837. My grandfather, Abner B. Little, being the oldest 
man in the settlement, was given the honor of casting the 
first vote. 

Col. Sylvester Blish, who arrived with his family in 
July, 1837, was the first postmaster. 

The first furrow was turned by William T. Little in 
1836, by the use of a home made plow. 

Rev. Ithamar Pillsbury preached the first sermon, the 
meetings being held at different homes until the log school 
house was built. 

The first bed of onions was planted by Elisha Wolcott, 
so according to this account, some of the old settlers must 
have been fond of onions. 

The first one hundred bushels of corn was raised by 
Col. Sylvester Blish in 1842 and the first shovel plow was 
made by Mr. Cosner. 
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Mrs. Sullivan Howard, daughter of Abner B. Little, 
was the first white woman to live in the settlement. 

David Potter set out the first apple trees in 1839. 

The first grave opened in the old Wethersfield ceme- 
tery was on November 6th, 1840, when the remains of 
Mrs. Goodrich, aged 40 years were laid to rest. 

Within sight of this place to the west stands the old 
homestead of Dr. and Mrs. Lewis Hurd, who were also 
old settlers of this township and, as the records in Cam- 
bridge will show, were the first couple married in Henry 
county, which event occurred on August 22nd, 1837. 

Wethersfield can claim the oldest log cabin, still stand- 
ing in this part of the State of Illinois, erected by Abner 
B. Little in 1837, on the old homestead which was pur- 
chased from the government and which is still owned by 
the Littles. 

This log cabin is in a good state of preservation, it 
being a structure 16 by 18 feet in dimensions, yet in the 
winter of 37 and 38, it was the home of sixteen persons. 
Many relics and keepsakes may be found within this 
log house, which are becoming more desirable and valu- 
able as the years roll by. Here may be found the old 
violin cello, the first musical instrument of any kind 
brought to the township, which was used by my father, 
B. Augustus Little to assist him in leading the singing as 
chorister first in the old log school house used as a meet- 
ing house on the Sabbath day, and later in the more 
modern house of worship. 

The names of some of the other old settlers I might 
mention are the Kemerlings, Carsons, Otises, Warners, 
Bryants, Kilsingtons, Coltises, Pages and Wheelers and 
also many others who are registered among the old set- 
tlers of this vicinity. 

The late Hon. Thos. J. Henderson whose name is 
familiar to all the old settlers of this locality, in describ- 
ing this tract of land as he first saw it, said: "It was a 
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bright, beautiful morning and as the rising sun poured a 
flood of sunlight on the landscape before me, gladdened 
as it was by the rain of the day before, I thought I had 
never looked upon a more glorious scene. For miles and 
miles stretching away in every direction you could see as 
fair a land as the eye of man ever rested upon. I have 
never forgotten that scene. It was so lovely and so grand 
that for a time we stopped to take in its full grandeur 
and beauty. 

This is not the same neighborhood today that it was in 
1837. Then in all Henry county there were not one thous- 
and inhabitants. 

Then the golden grain fell by the hand of the cradler 
or was cut with a sickle, for they had no reapers or mow- 
ers in that day. 

Then they threshed out wheat and other small grain 
with flails, or tramped it out with horses, for threshing 
machines and corn shellers were not yet invented. Even 
the lucifer match at that time was unknown, flint and 
steel being kept in almost every family and even then 
one neighbor often had to borrow fire from another. 

There were no railroads in Illinois in 1837 and no tele- 
graphs or telephones, no photographs, ambrotypes or 
even daguerreotypes, yet people of that day lived and 
seemed to enjoy life and never knew of many of the 
modern improvements of today. 

August 31st will always be fresh in my memory, not 
alone for the old settlers' reunion that is being celebrated 
today, but on that date twelve years ago, my father was 
laid to rest in the old Wethersfield cemetery after a life 
of usefulness as a pioneer and settler in the southwest 
part of the village of Wethersfield extending over an 
unbroken period of sixty-two years, having settled in 
Wethersfield in the early part of 1837. 

May those present live to enjoy many more reunions 
such as we are celebrating today and the records be such 
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that the future generations may be able to speak with 
honor and praise. 

" Under the sod and the dew, 
Awaiting the judgment day, 
Under the flowers that grew, 
Lay our old settlers, honored and grey. 
Their trials and worries are past, 
Their struggles and hardships are o'er, 
They have won for themselves at last 
A home on that golden shore. 
The Wethersfield settlers are there, 
Their battle of life has been won, 
Their honors and glories they share, 
In that home with a new life begun. 
The noble deeds they have done 
Should be an example to those 
Who on life's journey, have just begun 
And to honor them, to life's close.' ' 



